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THE ETHOS OF DACTYLIC AND SPONDAIC VERSES IN HOMER 



By John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



Most readers of Homer have noticed the connection between the rapidity 
of action and the rapidity of the verse that describes the running of a horse 
which has just broken the halter: 

Z 511: pifi(j)a e yorUva <pipu pjera. t' rfiea koI vojxov iTriraw. 

The rapid speed of the dactyls seems intentionally to illustrate the speed of 
the horse. Also the easy sailing of a boat under a fair breeze appears admirably 
stressed by the pure dactyls of 

A. n: rrjs 81 vavqitxpirfi rexaff itrrta icovTwitapovovp. 

The swift flight of time might be judged to find an echo in the swift dactyls 
describing that flight in 

a 16: dAA' ot« 8rj eros yX9t irtpmXx>ii.h>u>v IviavrSiv. 

The winds in answer to the prayers of Achilles came quickly to fan the flames 
in Patroclus' pyre: 

* 214: ao/'a 8k ttovtov iKavov aajfxtvai, &pro 8i KVfw.-. 

The speed of the winds seems to correspond with the speed of the dactyls. 
The suddenness with which the rock slips from the hands of Sisyphus and rushes 
to the valley below appears to be mirrored in the verse which so wonderfully 
describes it: 

\ 598 : a&rts «r«Ta ir£8ov8e kuAxvScto Aaas dvaiSrJs- 

From such verses as these has sprung the belief that in Homer the verse 
of five dactyls is used especially to describe rapid and unimpeded motion, or 
in the words of the late Professor Sterrett in his Iliad, p. N5, "Verses with five 
consecutive dactyls are always used with a purpose : namely to depict the rapid 
movement of an action or mental excitement." This is, of course, an extreme 
putting of the case. The description of the stone rolling rapidly from a crest 
or ridge down into the valley below seems exactly suited to the rapid movement 
of a pure dactylic verse, but Homer also has the reverse of this picture, and he 
describes the slow and labored movements of sluggish mules as they climb from 
the valley of the Scamander up to the slopes of Mount Ida in order to draw 
wood for the fire which is to burn the body of Patroclus, and this verse is 
dactylic: 

ty 116: woAAa 8' avavra Karavra irdpavrd. T€ Sox/ua t' ijXOov. 
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The two longest series of pure dactylic verses which I can find do not describe 
rapid or excited action, but on the contrary the slowest and most solemn 
rites. The first series is this: 

\f 135: 0pt£l St TravTa vacuv Karaavrxrav, as eireflaXXov 
Keipopevoi- omOev 8k Ktipr] ix l ^"> s 'AxiAAevs 
a)(Vvpevos- erapov yap ap.vp.ova ■nipm' 'Ai&6o-8e. 
ol 8' ore \S)pov Ikovov, o9t a<p(m irecppaS' 'A^iXXeus, 

KarOeffav, aapa 8e ol pevoeiKea vrjtov vXr/v. 

These five successive dactylic verses describe the preparation of the body of 
Patroclus for burning and the movement to the place chosen for the pyre; a 
funeral march or dirge, yet how little its verse resembles our " Slowly and sadly 
we laid him down"! 

The other longest dactylic series has also five verses: 

x Jf 166: iroXXa. 8e l<pca pr/Xa Kal dXaroSas ifXucas /8ovs 

irpoaBe. ■mipn)% eBepov re Kal apcpeirov tK 8 apa iravrmv 
8r)pbv eX<bv tKaXvil/i vckw peya.0vp.oi 'A\iXXevs 
cs woSas «*c KetpaXijs, irepl 8k Spara o-wpxira vrjtl. 
iv 8' Zrffla fitXiros Kal dXeifparos apipKpopfjas, 

These verses describe the final preparations just before the kindling of the pyre. 
The action pictured is superlatively calm and deliberate, as well as slow and 
solemn. In the like preparations for burning the body of the young Elpenor 
the tone is essentially dactylic at the point of greatest solemnity: 

p. 12: 6a.irTop.ev dxvvpevoi OaXepov Kara SaKpv ^covrts. 

Penelope delayed long the completion of the garment she was weaving, 
finishing it slowly and reluctantly: 

/3 no: a>s to pkv i^ereXeo-cre (cat ovk eOeXova', vw' dvayKijs* 

Her hesitation finds no support in this pure dactylic verse. 

When Nausicaa started back for the city she drove with caution and very 
slowly so that those on foot might keep near: 

£ 320: tf 8e paX' rp/wxevev, oVcds ap.' eirolaro iret,ol 

aptpiTroXot t' 'OSvoreus re, vom 8' iirefiaXXev IpAo-OXyjv. 

Is it not as fair to suppose that these dactyls picture the steady and deliberate 
moving of Nausicaa and her mules, as it was in Z 511 to say the dactyls picture 
the speed of the running horse ? 

When Polyphemus calmly and grimly tells Odysseus that he will eat him 
last and that too as a guest gift, the verse is dactylic: 

1 369 : Ovrtv eyia irvparov Z8opM perix 01s erapoiaiv. 
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Anticleia, as she tells Odysseus in Hades the bitter story of her broken 
heart and her longings for her absent son, says: 

A 202: aXka. (u <ros re tt6Bo<s <rd tc p.r}&ca, <pai8ip.' 'O&vcrcrev, 
otj r' ayavotppocrwi] jueAi^Sca 8v/M>v airrjvpa. 

To one accustomed to hear the slow and solemn words 

I am thy father's spirit. 

Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 

And for the day confined to fast in fires. 

spoken by the ghost of Hamlet's father, these dactylic verses spoken by the 
shade of Anticleia seem strange indeed. 

The tired laborer as he watches the slow setting of the sun grows impatient 
to return home for his evening meal: 

v 33 : a<rira<ri<os 8' apa tu /careSu <j>aos ^eAi'oto. 

This dactylic verse hardly seems to echo the impatience of the tired ploughman. 

Similar examples, in which a verse of five dactyls describes the calmest and 
most solemn movements or actions, might be added indefinitely. 

This is the favorite verse for such stock commonplaces as: 

tov 8' a.irapjuf}6p.evos irp<xrt<pi) vt<ptkriytpera Zeus. 
Ss tfpar', avrap iydt piv ap.af$6p.tvo>s irpoeruurov. 
ol 8' iir' ovcuiO' ItoT/xo irpoKtipAva \apa^ laWov. 
avrap iwtl iroonos ml i&qrvos i£ ipov hrro. 
o (r<pw iv <ppov€<av ayoprpraro xal p.tTeawev- 

Similar dactylic verses are very numerous. 

No other verse in Homer is found so often as the dactylic, of which there 
are over 5,000 examples, or about one-fifth of the whole number of verses in 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

There are a few more verses with four dactyls, but these verses are not 
identical, since the second spondee is found in different feet in different verses. 
Homer's favorite verse is ddddds, the next in favor is dsddds. 

The verse with five dactyls is used by Homer to describe every possible 
action or emotion from the deepest sorrow and calmest grief to the most excited 
action and the greatest joy. Miss Lucile Cannon, a former student of mine, 
made the tone or feeling of the dactylic verse in the Odyssey the subject of a 
most careful study and found that in the more than 2,000 pure dactylic verses 
in the Odyssey 350 are sad, slow, or gloomy, 125 lively, rapid, or cheerful, while 
the rest are formulae or otherwise neutral in tone. 

Just as the dactylic verse has often been supposed to denote rapid or 
excited acts or emotions, so also the spondaic verse has been held to denote 
slow and impressive thought or action; and to quote again the words of Pro- 
fessor Sterrett in his Iliad, "The spondaic verse paints in sound values either 
slow, deliberate movement of the action, or an action of solemn, awesome 
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import, or else anxiety of the mind." The extreme spondaic verse is, of 
course, the rare verse with six spondees: 

o 334: *v£«rroi 8e Tpdirttflx 

crirov k<u KpuZv 1)8' oivov /Je/J/oi&Mrcv. 

This is the most commonplace description of the luxury and splendor with which 
the suitors are served and feasted. There can be no idea of awe or solemnity 
in it. 

^15: to) 8' b> Maro-rjvr) ivft,fiX^Ti]V AWrjkouv 

oiko) iv 'OpriXoxoio Stu'qbpovos. rj toi 'OSwows. 

Here we have the account of the meeting of Iphitus and Odysseus in the house 
of a friend. The remarkable thing about this passage is that the first verse 
consists only of spondees, the second is purely dactylic, yet they belong to the 
same description and have exactly the same tone. 

X 175: artiprjv 8k ttXcktiji' i£ ovtov Trapijvavre 

This verse is part of the command of Odysseus in regard to the punishment of 
the false goat-herd; and the tone of this verse is not different from that of the 
adjoining verses, yet the preceding verse and the following have four dactyls 
each. 

The spondaic verse in the Iliad which seems most clearly to prove the 
solemn tone of the spondee is * 221, but this verse is only one in a series which 
describes the mourning of Achilles. The series is: 

ty 220: otvov axpwraofievos x a A«iSis x* £ > &«" £ 8e yaiav, 
> I /V XV V mkAijowdv TLaTpoKkrjos SciXoio. 
a>S 8c TraTrjp ov TrtuSos dSvjoerat oorca xaimv, 
w/Mpiov, os t« Oavunv SeiAovs axdxijo-e Toxijas, 
5s 'A^tXeiis irdpOLO SSvpero oaria Ka(W. 

Of these five verses one is of pure spondees, two have four dactyls, and two are 
dactylic throughout, yet the tone is the same in them all. The two other 
verses in the Iliad which have been classed as composed of six spondees, B 544, 
A 130, seem to have at least one dactyl each. 

Verses with five spondees are fairly common, there being about one hun- 
dred of them in Homer, and it is in this larger number that we must seek for 
the spondaic ethos. 

When Odysseus met Nausicaa and begged for clothing and succor he 
added the following prayer: 

£ 180: (rol 8e 0eoi toou Sotev, 00-a <j>peal otjo-i /tcvoivas, 
avSpa T€ koI oIkov, koi biuofypoirvvrpr oirdaeuxv 
i<rO\rjv ov ph> yap rov ye (cpcitro-ov xai apuov. 
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The first of these verses has five dactyls, the last five spondees, yet I can detect 
no difference in tone. 

When the vain curiosity of the companions of Odysseus had frustrated the 
plans made for their return, and the winds had brought them once more back to 
the island of Aeolus, and when Odysseus had gone to beg again for a favoring 
escort, the angry god replies with the cruel spondaic verse: 

k 72: tp/j' Ik vrj(rmi 0S<row, kXey\um £toavTu>v 

Here the spondees seem to echo the stern wrath of the god, but when this same 
god repeats this same command, just three verses farther on, the verse is purely 
dactylic: 

75: Ippe, iirel apa $€ouriv airt)(66ficvos to'S' Ikolvck. 

It is impossible to find any change of tone or manner in these verses. 

Miss Cannon classifies the 58 verses of the Odyssey which have five spondees 
as follows: 12 are stern or gloomy, 17 lively or cheerful, and the rest are neutral. 
This number, 58, might be increased or diminished as one increases or dimin- 
ishes the use of the dieresis. 

As a rule just where a spondaic verse seems most impressive it is set 
between two verses each with five dactyls. 

While one would like to think the poet intentionally used a dactylic verse 
in describing the running of a horse or the rapid rolling of a stone, yet the free 
use of such verses in dirges or descriptions of funerals, also the interlocking of 
verses of five spondees with those of five dactyls in picturing the same scene, 
and the added fact that a verse of five spondees is re-echoed by one with the 
same number of dactyls, all these prove that Homer was just as willing to 
picture a lively scene with spondees as with dactyls, and a solemn one with 
dactyls as freely as with spondees. 



